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THE WISE MEN. 

The first promise of consolation to man- 
kind in the birth of a Saviour, was given 
to those who most needed instruction and 
consolation—the poor and ignorant; but 
the glad tidings were soon announced to 
the wise and rich in as wonderful a manner. 

It was not long after the return of the 
shepherds to their homes, that some stran- 
gers who had travelled from the east coun- 
try, arrived at Jerusalem, the capital of 
Judea, where king Herod lived. 

These strangers, who are commonly 
called Magi, or wise men, are supposed by 
some to have been kings, or noblemen of 
high rank ; while others believe that they 
were persons of great learning. Certain 
it is, that their arrival caused great surprise 
to the people at Jerusalem, because their 
home was a very long way off, and trav- 
elling in those times and countries was dif- 
ficult and dangerous. 

Travellers generally walked on foot, and 
loaded their camels or asses with their bag- 
gage. They sometimes also rode these 
animals; but their journeys were very 
slow, and they had long dreary deserts to 
pass through, where there were no houses 
for their rest and accommodation, and not 
even water springs, nor fruits nor pasture, 
to refresh themselves or their cattle. 

So it was no wonder the people were 
Surprised when they heard that several men 
of rank and learning had left their home 
and their friends, and come along and 
Wearisome journey to a strange city, where 
they had never been before, and where 
they had neither friend nor home, nor, as 
it seemed, any business; and they natu- 
tally supposed that they must have been 








induced to take these steps by some very 
important matter. 
lt was indeed a most important object 


| which brought them to Jerusalem, as you 


shall hear. 

A rumor had spread over the whole 
eastern world, that a mighty Prince was 
to be born about that time. He was ex- 
pected to do very great and wonderful 
things ; but who or what he was to be, was 
not precisely foretold. Some thought he 
would be a mighty conqueror, who should 
fight for them ayainst their enemies, and 
lead them to victory; others, that he was 
to be a great and glorious king, to reign 
over them, and make their nation rich and 
powerful ; but none yet knew that he was 
to be the Son of God! not the king of Je- 
tusalem, but the Messenger of Heaven! 
who was not over.an eartly kingdom, but 
the hearts of all Christian peopie ! 

Now the wise men, among others, had 
heard of this expected Prince; and one 
night, as they were examining the stars, 
they observed one of extraordinary bril- 
liancy, and quite different from the rest. 
After consulting together what it could 
mean, they agreed that it must have ap- 
peared to announce some great event; 
and then, recollecting the expected birth of 
a Savior, and having read the prophecies 
by which God had loug before foretold 
that event, they concluded that the star was 
sent to inform them that he was actually 
born. 

They immediately resolved to pay their 
homage to him; and-for that purpose, 
according to the custom of the East, pre- 
pared their offerings, and set out in search 
of him. Thew knew that the Prince was 





to be born in Julea, and they naturally di-rage, and had the wickedness and cruelty 


rected their first teps to Jerusalem, where 
they arrived, as I have told you, after many 
days travelling. 

Here their first question was about the 
expected Prince; and they said,—‘ Where 
is he that is born King of the Jews? for 
we have seen his star in the East, and are 
come to worship him.’ But the people of 
Jerusalem could not tell them what they 
wished to know, as they had not heard of 
his birth, and they knew of no king of the 
Jews be*¥ierod. 

Now, such an event as the arrival of the 
wise men from such a distance, and on 
such an errand, was not likely to be long 
unknown. It soon reached the ears of 
king Herod, who began to be very much 
alarmed for fear that the Prince who was 
born, and whom the wise men called ‘ The 
King of the Jews,’ should come to take 
away his crown, and reign in his stead; so 
he immediately sent for the chief priests 
and the scribes, whose duty it was to read 
and explain the Bible to the people, and 
asked them in what place the Scriptures 
said that Christ should be born; they 
told him that it was written that He should 
come from Bethlehem of Judea. 

As soon as he heard this, he secretly 
commanded the wise men to be brought 
before him, and made all manner of inqui- 
ries abouts ‘the object of the journey, and 
the appearance of the star, and ended by 
telling them to go to Bethlehem, and search 
everywhere for the young child; and ‘when 
they found him, he desired they would re- 
turn to acquaint him, as he also intended 
to go and worship him. 

But all this was mere pretence; for in 
reality, Herod only wished to know where 
he was, in order that he might cause him to 
be murdered, and so prevent his being 
King of the Jews. 

The wise men, deceived by Herod’s 
pretended desire to do honor to the young 
Prince, proceeded on the road to Bethle- 
hem. They had but just got out of Je- 
rusalem, when, in the sky before them, 
they saw the very same star which they 
had seen in the East. This gave them 
great joy, and God, who was pleased with 
their pious intention, did not leave them 
to wander about without a guide in that 
strange country, but sent the star to cheer 
and guide them on their way. 

And we, too have a star to cheer and 
guide us on our journey through life. We 
ought also to journey in search of our Sa- 
viour,—for that Saviour declares himself 
to be ‘The bright and Morning Star ;’ 
and promises, if we will follow him, to lead 
us to that holy land where we shall not 
pay hima short visit only, but live with 
him forever and ever. 

So the wise men followed the star, till 
it stopped and appeared to settle over a 
particular house. ‘They entered the house, 
and found that the star hud indeed led 
them into the presence of Him whom they 
sought; for they stood before their infant 
Redeemer. 

‘With reverence they opened their treas- 
ures, and presented the gifts they had 
brought, gold, frankincense and myrrh, 
and worshipped the Holy Child. 

And now, having paid their homage, 
they prepared to return to tell Herod that 
they had found the young Prince: but God 
warned them in a dream not to go back to 
Jerusalem, as Herod only wanted to kill 
the young child; so they returned to their 
own country another way. 

When Herod heard of their departure 
from Judea, without having been to tell 
him of their success, he was filled with 





to order every little boy under two years 
old to be put to death, in hopes the young 
Prince might be among the number; but 
God watched over the safety of His Son, 
and warned Joseph to escape with the 
child and his mother Mary into the land 
of Egypt. This journey, which is com- 
monly called the Flight into Egypt, Jesus 
and His parents safely performed, and 
they remained there till the death of the 
tyrant Herod, which happened not long 
afterwards, and then they returned to Ju- 
dea, and lived at Nazareth.-- Gospel Stories. 








Narrative. 





BLIND LUCY. 

We draw from Bishop Meade’s most in- 
teresting volume, the following pleasing 
sketch of a pious African. It may, in par- 
ticular, address itself to our younger read- 
ers, and prompt them to aid in that bles- 
sed work which aims at the spiritual res- 
toration of ‘ Blind Lucy’s countrymen, by 
showing what Christianity can do for the 
African. 

Shelly, the residence of one of my be- 
loved relatives, is a place beautifully situ- 
ated in Shelly, Gloucester County, Lower 
Virginia, on the banks of the majestic 
York, and consecrated to history as the 
abode of Powhatan, and as the scene of 
the romantic adventure of the captive Smith 
and his Indian princess. Its Indian name 
is Wenowocommoco; but owing to the 
immense bank of shell marl, on which the 
soil rests, the less sonerous but more 
characteristic name of Shelly has been giv- 
en. 
One bright Sabbath morning, while 
spending some time with the dear friends 
here residing, I was tempted to venture 
out, in spite of the kind warning of the 
gray-haired family servant, that I ‘could 
not get along for the mud.’ The earth 
was saturated with water, a deep snow 
having fallen during the week, which was 
now rapidly disappearing under the rays 
of a warm sun. Having been for some 
days confined to the house, most grateful to 
my feelings was tLe sweet fresh air. The 
dark and gloomy appearance which the 
river always presents, when contrasted 
with new fallen snow, had disappeared as 
if by magic, and it was so spring-like, I 
could scarcely realize that it was January. 
I almost expected to hear the sweet melo- 
dy of birds, and to see flowers springing 
under my feet. My heart was glad in the 
Lord, and I felt that ‘light is sweet, and 
truly it is pleasant to look upon the sun.’ 

«______ A Sabbath morn so sweet 
All sounds save nature’s voice were still.” 


And as we could not get to church, instead 
of my usual walk on the river shore, after 
standing for afew minutes to gaze on the 
water, which was now as blue as the heav- 
ens above, and looked as calm and peace- 
ful as if no storm had ever passed over it, 
I found myself wending my way to old 
Blind Lucy’s Cottage, hoping to return in 
time for the reading of the Church Service 
and a sermon, which was to take place at 
the usual Church hour; according toa 
custom which prevails in the old families 
of Virginia, whenever they are prevented 
from going to church. 

It had been many years since I had seen 
the old servant whose house I was now 
approaching, and I almost feared to break 
in upon her solitude, not knowing wheth- 
er she would recognize me. I found her 
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taking her breakfast, and waited in silence 
till she had finished the comfortable meal. 
And most touching was it to see her raise 
her sightless balls to heaven, and with her 
hands clasped, to hear her say, ‘ Thank 
God for all his~mercies, and for my good 
breakfast.’ 

I was delighted to find she had not for- 
gotten me, and from the most high-born 
and delicately reared lady in the land, I 
could not have met with a more courtly 
reception. She even felt my feet to assure 
herself that they were not wet, and she 
could not be satisfied that I was warm 
enough until my chair was drawn close to 
the fire. 

After much conversation about the dif- 
ferent members of our family, many of 
whom she had not seen for years, I asked 
her if I might read to her in God’s Holy 
Word. Her face brightened ae she an- 
swered, ‘Thank ye kindly, my mistress.’ 
As I read from the Psalms, ‘ Commit thy 
way unto the Lord ;’ ‘ trust also in him;’ 
‘rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for 
him,’ she responded in a low tone, ‘I 
have done so, I do trust in him; Jesus is 
mine and I am his. Thank God for all 
his mercies ; His promise is for me, I rest 
upon his word.’ I said Amen! and laid 
down my book, for it was a greater treat 
to hear her talk than I had ever enjoyed 
before. Her mind was a thanksgiving in 
itself, and was blessedness and praise to 
her Heavenly Master, as she called him. 
I sang, ‘Oh for a closer walk with God,’ 
a hymn with which she had been long fa- 
miliar, and she seemed wrapped in devo- 
tion. 

After a prayer, in which she joined most 
fervently, I said, ‘ You are much alone 
here—you have much time for prayer, 
Aunt Lucy.’ ‘Yes, my dear, I’s always 
working for God and for my children. I 
tries to do my duty before God and man; 
to set an example to all that follow after 
me. I shan’t be here long. My dear 
good children! God bless them, and keep 
them from all evil, both of soul and body. 
They come to see me whenever they can; 
and the .brethren and sisters are all kind 
in coming to see me and praying for me. 
T love to hear them sing my Maker’s praise. 
God bless them! God be praised for all 
his mercies.’ Most serious was her man- 
ner while speaking thus; and when she 
was silent, with her head bowed down, and 
her hands clasped on her bosom, her lips 
continued to move, as if in earnest prayer. 

Her usual attendant was an idiot boy, 
and never, even in the warm imagination 
of the poet, was one more truly beloved. 
He was her heart and her heart’s joy; 
knowing no other happiness than to sit in 
her warm chimney corner and to do her 
bidding. She told me she always gave 
him a part of whatever nice thing was 
sent her from the house, that he might 
learn to be honest, and not to be tempted 
to take what did not belong to him. And 
whatever he did for her, I observed she al- 
ways said, ‘ thank ye kindly, my son.’ 

A saucepan of water was boiling on the 
fire, of which sassafrass tea was made for 
Aunt Lucy’s breakfast. ‘ Can’t you get 
better tea than that, Aunt Lucy?’ said I. 
* Oh yes, my dear, by sending to the house, 
but this is good enough, and the boy’s 
shoes are bad; I’m thankful for this, and 
they won't forget me at the house.’ Tru- 
ly was it a lesson to my unthankful spirit 
to see and converse with this servant of 
God. ‘ Her heart was a mansion of peace 
and content.’ The sorrow of the world, 
which worketh death to unchastened spir- 
its, in her had been sanctified; and she 
seemed to me a living monument of praise 
to God. 

As | looked on her erect figure, in spite 
of age and bodily infirmities, seated in her 
old-fashioned high-backed chair, her flesh- 
less arms bare from the elbow, as she still 
retains the ancient style of dress, now so 
rarely seen among her class, scenes and 
days of childhood that were ‘ passed and 
afar,’ came before me. Iremembered when 
with the ladies of the family, in that same 

spot we stood by the bed of a dying wo- 
man, Aunt Lucy’s only daughter. Her 
words came back to me as if just spoken: 
* Mother, I’m dying, but I’m not afraid to 
die! The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
from all sin. You will meet me in heay- 
en; promise me, mother! And my dear 
good mistress, and the young ladies, God 
grant us all to sing the Lamb’s song to- 
gether, 





‘Glory, honor, praise, and power, 
Be unto the Lamb, forever, 
Jesus Christ is our Redeemer.’ 


Her mistress sang, at her request, ‘On 
Jordan’s stormy banks I stand,’ and her 
spirit passed away ere the hymn was end- 
ed. ‘The seed sown in the day of trouble, 
and watered by the dew of affliction, took 
deep root, and Aunt Lucy, from the time 
of her child’s death, had been striving af- 
ter that holiness without which ng¢,man can 
see the Lord. Aunt Lucy’é am was to 
me a hallowed spot, and a prayer went up 
that I too might live the life, and die the 
death of the righteous. 

Blessed be God, this is not an isolated 
case. Many, many in our Southern States, 
who bear the name of slaves, are free in 
Christ Jesus. 

In Aunt Lucy there was, it is true, some- 
thing of darkness andignorance. She still 
retained traces of the superstition common 
in her race; sometimes speaking of the 
heavenly voices which were constantly in 
her ears; but through it all the Sun of 
Righteousness had shone so brightly, there 
was nothing for me to teach, and I thought 
how true are the Psalmist’s words, ‘God 
preserveth the simple.’ 

When taking my leave, I said, ‘ Aunt 
Lucy, if we meet no more here, we shall 
meet in heaven, with all our beloved ones.’ 
‘Home, dear, we shall all meet in our 
own blessed home, with the saints and an- 
gels.’ She added, ‘God bless you! God 
blessyou? =~ 

Long, long shall I remember my visit to 
Blind Lucy’s Cottage. And as I left her 
mud-walled cabin, I thought, with her 
strong assurance of heaven for her home, 
and Jesus for her Saviour, she was more 
to be envied than any earthly monarch. 

Aunt Lucy was then eighty-four years 
of age; her faculties were all perfect, al- 
though as is frequently the case with aged 
persons, she remembers more of what oc- 
curred in the days of her youth, than of re- 
cent events. And it was pleasant to hear 
her tell of the good old times. She spoke 
with great affection of the ‘ dear old mas- 
ter at Rosewell. He always sent for God’s 
minister to put his blessing upon the chil- 
dren of the plantation as soon as they 
were old enough; and my dear, I have al- 
ways had it done to all my grand children. 
One died without it, but I know it went 
to heaven, because Christ died for it, and 
said, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come un- 
to me,” but I did not feel satisfied in my 
own mind, for I had neglected my duty.’ 

Since my visit, I have learned that it 
was only within the last three or four 
years, that Aunt Lucy had made what she 
considers a profession of religion. She 
was a faithful servant in her youth, and 
the best washerwoman of her day ; and she 
ever expressed a strong attachment for her 
owners. Owing to her great age, she had 
never been immersed, though she was con- 
sidered a member of the Baptist commu- 
nion. Immersion she did not believe es- 
sential to salvation, and it is probable she 
was baptized in infancy, as that wis the 
custom among the old Virginian families. 

Aunt Lucy had been living in the same 
spot for the last forty years; and nothing 
could induce her to change, even for a 
better, that house where she had known 
so much of ‘ joy and peace in believing.’ 
She always said, ‘No, I don’t want any 
change; this is good enough till I go to 
my ‘“‘ house eternal in the heavens.”’’ 


Biography. 


QUEENS OF FRANCE.--NO. XXXVIII. 
(Margaret, daughter of the first James Stuart, 
King of Scotland, was affianced in 1428 to the 
dauphin Louis, who was then only 18 years of 
age, the princess being but 9 -yeare old. 
The marriage was celebrated at Tours eight 
years after. The amiable but unfortunate 
Margaret was the victim of a court intrigue. 
She died in the year 1445, aged 20 years, 
without any children, and without ascending 
the throne, for which she had been destined. ] 


CuartotTE of Savoy, Queen of Louis 
Eleventh. 
Married 1451—Died 1483. 
The dauphin, (heir to the throne) who, 


during Charles the Seventh’s reign had 
lived in disgrace at Dauphine, and whose 














limited resources did not permit him to 
sustain the dignity of his rank as heredita- 
ry prince, considered it advisable to seek 
the hand of Charlotte of Savoy, who had 
been promised by her father a dower of 
six hundred thousand gold crowns. She 
was the daughter of Louis 2nd, Duke of 
Savoy, and of Anne of Cyprus; her hand 
was willingly given to Louis the dauphin, 
although she had been previously affianced 
to the Duke of Saxony. Louis and Char- 
lotte were married at Chambrey, in the 
year 1451. Charlotte of Savoy was intel- 
ligent, modest and exemplary, but she 
did not possess sufficient energy of char- 
acter, to persuade and moderate the harsh 
and selfish Louis, ‘* who was considered a 
cold hearted tyrant by all women of sen- 
sibility.” Louis professed a thorough con- 
tempt for the whole female sex, yet he ex- 
cepted his wife, for he frequently conduct- 
ed her to Orleans, Tours and Paris, where 
a most enthusiastic welcome always await- 
ed her. This prince even, at times, suf- 
fered Charlotte to offer advice in council, 
and by her intervention, a reconciliation 
was effected between the king and the 
Duke of Normandy. He also ordered his 
son to obey her, although he afterwards 
encouraged him in disobedience. Not- 
withstanding Louis 11th acknowledged 
the merits of his wife, yet he was false to 
her, and often treated her with great indif- 
ference, so that Margaret, although pos- 
sessing great personal charms, was not 
much happier than her plain but amiable 
predecessor. Louis continued his il) con- 
duct, and had several favorites, previous to 
the death of his son, the Duke de Berri, 
(one of his illegitimate children) for whose 
death his grief was so violent, that ‘he 
made a vow to the leaden image of the 
virgin, which he always wore suspended 
from his hat, to attach himself exclusively 
to his wife and queen.” Charlotte how- 
ever, offended her husband by her natural 
affection for her country, Savoy, also for 
her attachment to Burgundy, whose sov- 
ereign was Louis’s greatest enemy. She 
endured his reproaches with meekness and 
patience, and uncomplainingly submitted 
to many privations to gratify his avaricious 
disposition. Louis at length confined her 
in the chateau of Amboise, in a state of 
the most abject penury, and allowed her 
merely what was absolutely necessary for 
the plainest kind of food and clothing, 
entirely forgetful that it was to her dower, 
he was indebted for the luxuries and pros- 
perity which he had enjoyed, after his 


marriage with her, which had rescued him , 


from a state of indigence and disgrace, 
brought on by his ill conduct towards his 
father, Charles Seventh. After a weari- 
some union of thirty years, Louis died, 
but Charlotte did not long enjoy her liber- 
ty, for she followed her unkind husband 
to the tomb in three months after, in the 
year 1483. 

Charlotte had six children, three sons 
and three daughters.” She was buried at 
Notre-Dame-de-Clery, by the side of her 
husband. She was deeply regretted by 
all who had known of her virtues and 
pitied her misfortunes, which she bore with 
the spirit of a sincere christian. 


Anne of France, regent, during the mi- 
nority of her brother, Charles Eighth. 
Born 1462—Died 1522. 


Anne of France, was the daughter of 
Louis Eleventh and Charlotte of Savoy. 
This princess was celebrated “for her 
beauty, her profound genius, sagacity, 
courage and political talents; the sceptre 
was never wielded with greater vigor than 
during her regency. In 1461, Louis 11th 
negotiated a marriage for Anne, with the 
Marques of Port-a-Mousson, but this young 
nobleman died suddenly, and Anne be- 
came the wife of Peter 2nd, Duke of Bour- 
bon, and sire of Beauzeu.” The king 
gave her a hundred gold crowns on her 
marriage. Peter de-Beauzen was amiable, 
and easily governed, and he had so little 
confidence in his own powers, that he sub- 
mitted cheerfully to his strong minded wife. 
This gratified Anne, who possessed a dis- 
position like her father, ‘‘ being artificial, 
ambitious and vindictive, she was howev- 
er, far more judicious than Louis, and was 
capable of inspiring a deep interest in 
those whom she wished to please, or was 
desirous of making her partisans. Peter 
of Beauzeu’s submission, and Anne’s art, 
completely deceived Louis 11th, and they 
alone were admitted to the chateau of 





Plessois-les-Tours, the gates of which were } 


closed against all Frenchmen. From this 
place, the dying monarch, in 1483, declar. 
ed his daughter Anne regent, and gnar- 
dian to her young brother Charles 8th, to 
the prejudice of his wife, Charlotte of Sa- 
voy, and the princes of the blood royal. 
** Anne required all the assistance of her 
superior talents to preserve the authority 
which was for the first time confided toa 
daughter of France.” She had two rivals, 
her brother-in-law, the Duke of Bourbon, 
and Louis, Duke of Orleans,. who was 
heir to the throne in case of Charles 8th’s 
death. If these two princes’ had united, 
Anne would have ‘had to give up the re- 
gency, but as they did not, she by her 


skilful management retained her situation, | 


She created dissensions between the Duke 
of Bourbon and John of Orleans, which 
led them to prefer to see her regent, rath- 
er than themselves; this feud she contriy- 
ed to keep up by every means in her pow- 
er.” During the period occupied in elect- 
ing the members throughout the provinces, 
for the union of the States, Anne diligent- 
ly endeavored to gain the esteem and af- 
fection of the nobles and people, by a mild 
and easy government. She suppressed 
many heavy taxes, and released, and re- 
called many persons who had been unjust- 
ly imprisoned and banished by her capri- 
cious father. She gave up to the people, 
three ministers, whose vile conduct, and 
whose abuse of the confidence which Louis 
11th had placed in them, had led to some 
very unfortunate results, and who had 
gained vast sums by imposing upon the 
king’s credulity. By this wise and judi- 
cious course, Anne gained great popularity. 
‘“*The young king appeared at the arsem- 
bly of the States at Tours, and declared his 
intention to follow the counsels of his sister, 
and the States having approved his deci- 
sion, Madame Beauzeau continued to hold 
the reins of government, in which she ex- 
erted all her talents, and acted with great 
policy.” In order to conciliate the Duke 
of Bourbon, with regard to the regency, 
she presented him with the sword of the 
constable of France. Anne was exceed- 
ingly scrupulous in exacting great respect 
for herself and her authority, and she by 
enforcing this came near losing her situa- 
tion, through the ill will of the Duke of 
Orleans, whom she offended by insisting 
upon being treated with more respect than 
he chose to manifest. However with her 
usual skilful management, she triumphed, 
ana her vainty and ambition were grati- 
..d by the absolute submission of the heir 
te the throne of France. The Duke of 
Orleans afterwards clandestinely left the 
court of France, and retired to Brittany, 
but being driven from there by the vigi- 
lance of the regent of France, he determin- 
ed to throw himself upon the protection of 
Charles 8th, with whom he had a private 
interview in the absence of Anne, and was 
received and treated with the utmost 
affection by that prince, and from that 
time, a sincere and lasting affection grew 
up between them. After this, Anne felt 
that her power and influence over Charles 
must necessarily decrease. She however 
succeeded in breaking off an engagement 
then existing between him and Margaret, 
laughter of Maximilian 1st, Archduke 
of Austria, and of Mary of Burgundy, and 
of persuading the king to marry Anne, 
heiress of Brittany, by which the re-union 
of Brittany and France was effected. Af 
ter this, Anne gave no further advice to 
Charles, except on the occasion of his ex- 
pedition into Italy, of which she did not 
approve, and in the concerns of his private 
life. When he went to Naples, the title 
and duties of the regency devolved upon 
his wife, and Anne retired to Bourbonnais, 
where, surrounded by a numerous suit of 
lords and ladies, she lived in her own do- 
mains in a state of great magnificence. 

On the accession of the Duke of Or: 
leans, under the title of Louis 12th, she 
might have expected, with reason, that 
he would have disturbed her tranquility, 
on account of her treatment of him during 
her regency. But Louis generously forgot 
her severity, and allowed her to enjoy her- 
self as she thought proper. Madame de 
Beauzeu, became a widow in 1503, and 
died at the Chateau of Chautelle, in Bout- 
bonnais, in 1522, aged 60 years. She 
left one daughter. ‘‘ Madame de Beau- 


zeu’s private character, is without blemish ; 
her predominant passion having bee2 am- 
bition; she was often heard to remark 
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that no woman either in youth or at an 
advanced age, had ever experienced great- 
er temptations than herself. EsTELLE. 








Religion. 


CONVERSION OF MR. NORTON. 


At the funeral of the late Rev. Herman 
Norton, the following statement respect- 
ing his conversion was made by Rev. Dr. 
Lansing : 

“He was hopefully brought into the 
kingdom of Christ, at the age of sixteen, 
just previous to a powerful revival of reli- 
gion, in Auburn, New York. While 
preaching himself, there, to a crowded 
house, under much impression, he solemnly 
charged all impenitent sinners to offer pray- 
er to God that night before they laid their 
heads upon their pillows. As young Nor- 
ton entered his room, the charge sunk like 
iron into his soul. He could not comply, 
and he would not disobey. After sitting 
along time upon his bedstead, thinking 
what he should do, he prepared to undress, 
in a spirit of resistance. But God was 
stronger than man. He fell upon his 
knees, cried for mercy, and consecrated 
himself for time and eternity to the service 
of his Maker. It was the hour of his con- 
version. When, three months after, he 
related the circumstance at his examina- 
tion for admission to the church, he was 
asked, ‘ Have you ever continued to pray, 
since, morning ard evening?’ ‘ Yes, ever, 
ever,’ said he, with an honest countenance, 
‘but once.’ By the aid of friends, he was 
prepared for college, graduated at Hamil- 
ton, with honor, and studied theology at 
Auburn. In both institutions he devoted 
himself much to the work of awakening 
and converting sinners, and in his early 
ministry he became one of the most suc- 
cessful preachers of the Gospel. Dr. L. 
believed he had been the means of awak- 
ening sinners equal to any minister now 
living.” 











——————— 


Nursery. 


eRIGrmat. 
THE TWINS. 


It was a warm summer afternoon, when 
I first saw them. They were lying ina 
cradle, one at each end of it, on a pillow 
of snowy whitegess. One, William, was 
a plump little baby, with round cheeks, 
and large fat arms, a very picture of health; 
but Willard was a puny and sickly look- 
ing little creature. I took Willie in my 
arms, and he opened his large blue eyes, 
and stared dreamily about him, as much 
as tosay, ‘‘I feel very little interest in this 
new world I have come into, I choose to 
go to sleep again, and have another long 
nap.” So, after stretching his little mouth 
wide open, and giving a great gap, he shut 
his blue eyes, doubled up his fists, and 
went to sleep. After Willie was laid 
down in the cradle, Willard began to nes- 
tle about, and his mother took him up, 
and gave him to me. His little face was 
full of wrinkles like that of a very old man, 
and he puckered it up into all sorts of odd 
shapes, making a sad, whining noise, as if 
he also didn’t like this new life very much, 
and didn’t care who knew it. A few 
months passed on, and they were two 
sweet, beautiful babies, fair and plump; 
one with large blue, and the other, bright 
black eyes. They could jump, and laugh 
and frolic in the prettiest way in the world ; 
and every body said, ‘‘ they were darlings, 
and little beauties.”’ They wore little cali- 
ico frocks and white aprons just alike, and 
little blue bonnets, when they were drawn 
out in the baby waggon for a ride. 

They had a sister several years older 
than themselves, a sweet-tempered, mod- 
st girl, whom every body loved, named 
Annie. Annie poured out the treasures 
of her loving heart upon the dear little 
twins, never getting tired of holding or 
drawing them, never pouting if she had to 
remain at home and take care of them, 
but with bright eyes and pleasant voice 
ever ready to soothe them to sleep or 
amuse them when awake. Would that 
all were as good sisters, and as affection- 
ate daughters, as little Annie. Bye and 
bye, the little fellows grew out of long 
dresses into short ones, and tottered about 
the room, holding by the chairs, and table, 
and Annie’s finger. Then, when the warm 





Spring days came once more, they could 
walk out on the soft green grass, and hear 
the little birds sing. There never was a 
greener, neater yard than theirs. There 
was a large plot of smooth green grass, and 
two tall elms in front of it, and on the south 
side, some beautiful English cherry trees, 
which in Spring were white with their 
snowy blossoms. There never was a hap- 
pier pair of twins than William and Wil- 
lard. There never was a prouder or hap- 
pier sister than Annie. And the mother— 
ah, who shall tell of all the love, the deep 
and yearning tenderness which lay garner- 
ed up in the depths of her grateful soul! 
She was a Christian, and throughout her 
home was diffused the sweetness anc purity 
of Christian love and Christian faith. Her 
children were treasures—dearer far than 
the glittering gems in a monarch’s crown ; 
but they were lent treasures. God had 
given them toher. The great Father had 
given to her charge and keeping, two pre- 
cious immortal souls, to be trained up for 
him; and she took her loved ones to God’s 
holy temple, to publicly consecrate them 
to his service, and to implore strength and 
guidance from Him, who alone can help. 

I shall never forget with what sparkling 
eyes and merry voices the little twins 
would come in, to bring “‘ Aunt Fanny” 
a little bouquet of flowers, early in the 
morning. Perhaps it was only a little vi- 
olet or myrtle blossom, tied in with gera- 
nium leaves, or a half open rose, or a spray 
of the sweet lily of the valley, but it was 
ever an acceptable gift, because offered, 
and received with a loving heart. Years 
passed on. I left my pleasant, old home, 
under the elms, and the kind friends I lov- 
ed so dearly, and went to a new home. 
Occasionally I went to see them, and at 
each successive visit, I found the twins had 
greatly altered. First they got to wear 
jackets and trowsers, then they went to 
school, and now they have grown into great 
boys, eight years old. They go out into 
the meadow with their father in the farm 
waggon, and ride home on the top ofa 
high load ofhay. They canrun of errands, 
and assist their mother in many ways. 
They are still gentle, affectionate boys, 
loving and obeying their mother, and sister 
Annie. They can now read very distinct- 
lv, and are very fond of stories. When 
they were very young, I used to tell them 
about ‘‘ Chicken little,’ and “‘ the House 
that Jack built,” but now they can read 
for themselves; and I hope they will be 
fond of reading. It is almost New-year’s 
now, and I want to make the dear little 
boysa New-Year’s present. I think they 
will like the Youth’s Companion better 
than a book, because it comes every week, 
with a fresh supply of pleasant reading, 
and I am quite sure when they go to the 
Post office, they will be pleased to see a 
paper directed to them, and all their own. 

I hope the same kind heavenly Father 
who has watched over them thus far, and 
given them a happy home, and affection- 
ate friends, will still shield them from all 
evil; will bless them the coming year, 
with health, and life, and the thousand 
blessings which have ever been round 
about their path, and that above all he 
may give them kind hearts, to love one 
another, and their parents, and brothers 
and sisters; and that they may learn to 
love Jesus Christ, and his word, more than 
anything else. F. P. 








ORIGINAL. 


STORIES ABOUT HENRY.—NO. HI. 


“*T wouldn't have borne that, J know ?” 
said Henry, coming in from school, one 
day. ‘*I wouldn’t have borne it.” 

** Wouldn’t have borne what?’ asked 
his mother. 

‘Why, to be struck and cuffed about 
so, as Tommy Darlington was at school, 
to-day.” 

“Who struck and cuffed him?” 

‘*The teacher did. She boxed his ears 
two or three times.” 

‘**I suppose he had been naughty.” 

** But I wouldn’t have let her do so to 
me, I know,” repeated Henry, in the same 
swaggering tone. 

** Why do you speak so, my son? You 
could not have helped it if Miss Brewster 
had chosen to treat you so, which she 
would not I presume, unless you deserved 
it; and don’t you know that itis very 
wrong as well as foolish to talk in that 
way?” 








‘All the boys said so.” 

“ Very likely; I thought you were re- 
peating what you had heard them say. 
But their talking so does not make it right, 
you know. Itis your duty and theirs to 
submit to your teacher.” 

** She isn’t my mother,” said Henry, in 
a self-justifying tone. 

“That is true; but your mother has 
placed you under her care, and therefore 
it is just as much your duty to obey heras 
to obey me.” 

‘I didn’t know that. I wish I did not 
have to obey every body. How nice it 
must be to be grown up, and not have to 
mind every body.” 

‘“*T suppose then you think your teach- 
er is much better off than you are.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed, mother; she can do 
what she pleases, and make us do what she 
pleases, too.” 

“Probably you are mistaken in both 
those assertions, Henry. As to doing what 
she pleases herself, nobody in this world 
can do that always or often, unless they 
find their pleasure in doing right, wheth- 
er,in a way agreeable to them or not.” 

“I don’t see what you mean, mamma. 
Connot you and papa and Miss Brewster, 
and all grown up people do what they 
please ?” 

‘** No, not in the sense in which you use 
the Wits. Papa would please to be do- 
ing something else, besides being shut up 
in a counting house all day long, poring 
over account books, if he were not obliged 
to earn money for you and me and little 
Ellen. And I should often please to be 
reading, or walking, whenI am mending 
your clothes, or tending little sister, or 
helping Ann in the kitchen. As to Miss 
Brewster, I believe she could easily find 
some pleasanter employment, than teach- 
ing a parcel of little children, who, it ap- 
pears, do not wish to be taught.” 

“TI never thought of that before. I 
thought she had all the good, and we all 
the bad.” 

**If you live to be older and wiser, you 
will find out that there isgall good and 
nothing bad in your lot at present, Henry. 
You have good health, kind parents, time 
‘to play, and time to learn; and eyes and 
ears to learn with.” 

“But I get so tired of going to school, 
and sitting still all day.’ 

“I do not wish you to sit still too long 
at a time, and perhaps I shall ask your 
teacher to let you have longer recesses.” 

“Oh, I wish you would, mother; ask 
her to let us have an hour.” 

* But I hope you will try, my son, to 
please your teacher, and make her task as 
light as possible. Think how badly you 
would feel, if you took great care of your 
favorite rosebush, and watered and tended 
it as you do now, and it should bear thorns 
and no roses.” 

“IT would not have it any longer, I 
would pull it up.” 

‘* Parents cannot ‘ pull up’ their naughty 
children, my son; they can only grieve 
over them.” IRENE. 





Natural fjistorp. 








BIRDS OF THE NIGHT. 


I have been standing at the door this 
evening, watching for the stars, and now 
that they have appeared, Oh! do come 
out and tell me more about the night 
birds. 

Well, let us go to the sea shore, and 
as it is moonlight, we shall find some wa- 
ter as well as land birds that are busy for 
the night. Now listen, do you not hear a 
sound like “ kwah! kwah!” 

Yes, and what is it that makes that 
queer noise? 

Why, it is a tall bird with a beautiful 
topsaot of blue, ending in three or four 
long, pure white feathers which hang very 
prettily down its back. It is called the 
Night Heron or Qua, which name it gets 
from the sound you heard. When it is 
dark, it comes out of the woods, and stand- 
ing on the edge of the water, it watches 
to catch the fish which happen to pass by. 
But hark ! “* Pump-an-gah,” there is anoth- 
er bird they call the night-hen. It stays 
all day in the swamps, and only comes out 
when the stars are shining, and allis quiet. 
Then it looks for its food. These birds 
are very timid. 


But it is late. Let us go home, and 





while we walk, I will show you something 
more curious than these birds. There 
flies a bat over your head. Oh! it is a cu- 
rious creature. It is very much like a 
mouse with wings. All day it hangs it- 
self by two claws, fastened upon its wings 
on anything it can find till night, and then 
it begins to fly about and catch the insects. 
Now you see, my little child, what wonder- 
ful things there are in the world, and if 
we would only look at and think more 
about them, I am sure we would think 
more of God who made them, and of his 
power, wisdom and goodness in forming 
and taking care of them.— Youth’s P.Gaz. 








Parental. 











POWER OF EARLY INSTRUCTION. 


One of the strangest great men the 
world ever saw, was the late John Randolph 
of Roanoke. He was the last man on whom 
early instruction would seem to have any 
power, so exceedingly eccentric was he, 
and regardless of the opinions and habits 
of others. Yet, this Randolph, in the 
midst of his life, gives the following ac- 
count of his early years : 

“When I could first remember, I slept 
in the same bed with my widowed mother ; 
each night before she put me in bed, I re- 
peated on my knees before her, the Lord’s 
prayer and the Apostles’ Creed. Each 
morning, kneeling in the bed, I put my 
little hands up in prayer in the same 
form. Years have since passed away: I 
have been a skeptic, a professed scoffer, 
glorifying in my infidelity, and vain of the 
ingenuity with which I could defend it. 
Prayer never crossed my mind, but in scorn. 
I am now conscious that the lessons above 
mentioned, taught me by my dear and re- 
vered mother, are of more value to me than 
all I have learned from my preceptors and 
compeers. On Sunday I said my Cate- 
chism, a great part of which at the dis- 


~tance of thirty-five years, I can yet repeat.” 


Years after these early lessons, and af- 
ter his long wanderings in the mazes of 
French infidelity, he writes to a friend :— 

** That we have ruined ourselves ; that 
an everlasting life is before us; that we 
are about, (how soon we know not) to 
enter upon it, under the sentence of Al- 
mighty condemnation, and that we can do 
nothing to save ourselves from this mise- 
ry; these convictions are the genuine work 
of the Spirit; other foundations can no 
man lay. They lead us to a Saviour who 
gives us all we want—pardon, peace and 
holiness.” 

When dying, he said: 

‘**T have looked to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and hope I have obtained pardon.””—Pres. 


Sabbath School. 


THE CROSS AND THE CROWN. 


In the town of H., there was a large 
Sunday School. Its condition and expec- 
tations were such as characterise the great 
majority of Sunday schools. There were 
some teachers pious, and devoted to their 
work, quietly laboring for eternity ; there 
were some who were professors of reli- 
gion, but who made attendance upon the 
Sunday school duties a matter of form or 
expediency, and not of anxious and pray- 
erful interest; and there were some who 
were not even professors of religion, who 
attended to their classes with some vague ~ 
expectation of doing good. As to the 
scholars, they generally liked to be present, 
being actuated by various motives—few of 
them being able to define the object for 
which they came. There was frequent ir- 
regularity among them, and often much 
disorder and listlessness.° The superin- 
tendent, many of the teachers, and any 
visitor who should happen to be present, 
would be ready to say, “ Well, there is 
very little hope of good being done here— 
there is surely not much encouragement 
to labor.” 

But who could tell the vast amount of 
invisible influence exerted by that school, 
both for time and eternity! Lift the veil, 
and read the unwritten history of that one 
class of six boys. One isthe son of a far- 
mer, one of a physician, two ofa miller, 
and two of lawyers. The word of God is 
in their hands. The theme is Jesus, and 
the way of life. The teacher, a pious, de- 
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voted female, with patience hears and ex- 
plains, warns and entreats. Often their 
young hearts are impressed, touched, and 
melted by the spirit of truth. But still 
sometimes she is discouraged and distress- 
ed to see so little fruits of her labor. Alas, 
how soon such youth seem to forget. But 
she perseveres week after week, not neg- 
lecting frequent supplicationss to the source 
of all power and grace. The class all love 
her, for how could it be otherwise ? 

One Sabbath she obtains their promise 
that at a certain hour, that evening, each 
one would pray in secret for himself, and 
agrees to supplicate the throne of grace at 
the same time, in their behalf, thus having 
a little union of prayer, though each was 
alone. In this way she was engaged 
through successive months, for the salva- 
tion of their souls. Those scholars finally 
left the school, without being converted, 
and were scattered upon theearth. Now 
look at the results. Of those six, four 
are now rejoicing in the hope of salvation. 
And who can tell, but that the other two 
shall also be brought into the kingdom? 
It would be wrong to ascribe the salva- 
tion of these souls entirely to their Sunday 
school teacher, as the instrument, for we 
must remember the influence of pious 
mothers, and the various other means of 
grace; yet surely that teacher has her re- 
ward; and her influence was by no means 
small or transient. That influence is now 
abiding in the mind of one of those schol- 
ars, whilst upon the ocean, and ina far 
distant clime. Another as he ploughs his 
fields, and sows the seed for future har- 
vests, remembers the parable of the sower, 
which had been impressed upon his heart 
in the Sunday school—and he realizes its 
truth, for the seed then sown in his heart, 
and watered with tears, is now bringing 
forth fruit. In the mind of another now 
at college, and whilst preparing for the 
ministry, that teacher’s kind instructions 
and influence lay, side by side, with a 
mothers. And so on the minds of all 
converted or unconverted, those Sabbath 
school instructions have left an indellible 
impression, exert a moulding power, and 
will abound to the glory of God, and the 
good of souls. 

Teacher, be encouraged! Next to a 
mother’s moulding power over the immor- 
tal soul, thine is all potent for evil or for 
good.—J. H. 0. [S. S. Jour. 
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ALEXANDER POPE. 


Pope is an English poet of great celebrity ; 
and though his writings are not so universally 
read as some others, especially by the young; 
every young person ought to know something 
about his life and character. He was born 
in London, May 22, 1688. Little is known of 
his family, except that his father grew rich by 
trade, and was a Roman Catholic. Alexander 
was a very feeble child from his birth, and is 
said to have been beautiful in his infancy, but 
from weakness and disease, grew up deformed, 
and almost a dwarf, so that when a man, he 
was so short as to be unable to eat at a com- 
uion table, without a raised seat. Asa child, 
jie was very sweet-tempered and amiable; and 
his voice was so remarkably musical, that he 
was called, the “little nightingale.” Too fee- 
ble to attend school, he learned to read of an 
aunt; when seven or eight years old, he show- 
ed a remarkable fondness for books. At that 
age, he taught himself to write by imitating 
printed letters, and through life wrote in that 
style with great ease. When about ten, he 
was sent to school in the city: he used some- 
times to stroll to the play-house near by, and 
was so captivated at what lie saw, that he 
composed a kind of play in verse, which he 
persuaded his school-fellows to act. His great 

ambition was to be a poet, and his progress in 
all literature was wonderful. His first pub- 
lashed poem, “ Ode on Solitude,” was written 
before he was twelve; and from that period, 
he devoted himself to books with indefatigable 
diligence, and an intense thirst for knowledge. 
He was too sickly for active employments, or 
pleasures; and the whole force of his vigorous 
mind was turned into this channel. Atsixteen, 
his life as an author commenced, and he form- 
ed friendships with the most distinguished 
scholars of the age. 

His life, onward from that period, had little 

















variety in it. When he was twenty-seven 
years old, he purchased a place at Twicken- 
ham, where he resided the remainder of his 
life. His parents went with him,and in two years 
after, (1717) his father died suddenly, aged 
seventy-five. His mother lived nearly twenty 
years after, to the great age of ninety-three; 
remaining always with this son, who, for aught 
that appears to the contrary, was her only 
child. We have said Pope was amiable when 
a child, but as he grew up, he became péevish, 
and irritable, proud of his attainments, and jeal- 
ous of all rivals. Some allowance must be 
made for his constitutional infirmities, but had 
he exercised proper self-control, and above all, 
known the subduing and sweetening influences 
of religion, he would have been a wiser and 
happier man. One beautiful trait of character 
he possessed with his many defects—viz., filial 
piety. His parents lived to see him in the 
full blaze of his reputation, and he continued 
through all, the same tender and affectionate 
son. “ Whatever was his pride,” says his bi- 
ographer, “ to them he was obedient; whatev- 
er was his irritability, to them he was gentle. 
Life has few things better to give than such a 
son.” 

Pope wrote constantly, and though he had 
some enemies, he hada reputation few men 
have ever gained. His wit, his keen percep- 
tion of the ludicrous, and his polishedan ele- 
gant taste, deserved and received unbounded 
admiration. Still he wrote for his own age, 
rather than coming generations, and highly 
finished and graceful as his verse is, it is want- 
ing in that deep, clear insight into the human 
soul, which makes Milton and Shakspeare as 
fresh to-day, as they were centuries ago. 
His i: not the utterance of a noble and great 
spirit, which unites, because it cannot repress 
the thoughts struggling within it, so much as 
that of a mind thirsting for applause, and using 
all the wonderful power it possesses to gain 
its own aggrandizement. Johnson has said, 
“ Pope had, in proportions, very wisely adjust- 
ed to each other, all the qualities that consti- 
tute genius.” Je had unrivalled power of ex- 
pression, and the melody of his verse has 
probably never been equalled by any later poet. 
His most celebrated works are, his “ Version 
of Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey ;” “Essay on 
Man;” “The Dunciad,” a satirical poem, in 
which he enumerates as dunces, all who had 
offended him, and comments with no very le- 
nient hand on each; the ‘ Rape of the Lock,” 
a humorous poem, founded on the fact of a no- 
bleman’s cutting off a lock of hair fromthe 
head of a beautiful young lady ;” the “ Epistle 
of Eloise to Abelard,” with some odes and sa- 
tires. He closed his life on the evening of 30th 
of May, 1744, aged 56. His last years were 
filled with pain and suffering, which were borne 
with but little patience and dignity ; his irri- 
tability and peevishness made him a burden to 
others, as well as himself; and furnish us 
with a striking example of the incompetency 
of intellect, or fame, or wealth, to satisfy and 
support the heart in hours of languishing and 


dissolution. F.P. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Orwell, Vermont. 
Mr. Willis,—Papa has given me a Christ- 
mas present, and I send it to pay for the Youth’s 
Companion another year. It is a most excel- 
lent paper for children. I like it better and 
better, it tells me so plain how to be good. I 
have been very much interested in “ Aunt Fan- 
nys Letters.” I hope you will find many more 
Aunt Fanny’s to amuse and interest your 
youthful readers. Please send the Companion 
in my name. Your little friend, 
Saran E. Hatt. 
[Our young friend will find the story of“ the 
Twins,” in this week’s paper very much like 
Aunt Fanny’s letters.] 








Variety. -- v 
“BE NOT WEARY.” 


Not many years since, Providence brought a 
little fatherless boy into the neighborhood 
where I live. He from the first won iny affec- 
tions, and 1 considered him more in the light 
of a brother than as a stranger. I soon saw 
with pleasure that he was considerably attach- 
ed to me; and as he attended the Sunday 
school, and was for some time in my class, I 
I ardently wished to lead him to the Saviour. 
I conversed with him in private several times ; 
but as it did not appear to produce any last- 
ing impression on his mind, I became weary 











and gave over. 


A few weeks since, I walked from the house 
of God in company with him, and his whole 
theme was redeeming love. When we were 
about to part, he adverted tothe conversations 
I formerly had with him, and said he had felt a 
great deal, but wished to hide it from me. 

“The more I prayed,” said he, “the more I 
wanted to pray, and the more earnest I was; 
but at length I thought that there were no 
others serious, and that I should be ridiculed ; 
and the next time you met me, you did not 
press me to.seek the Lord, and I by degrees lost 
it all; but had you continued to urge me, as 
you had done every time you saw me, I have 
not a doubt but that I should have obtained a 
hope then!”— Watchman. 


—@—— 


WHIP BEHIND. 


Most people are not aware how strong a place 
they may make for themselves in the affections 
of children, by very trifling acts. Here isan 
illustration in point. 

“ When I was a very little boy,” says a gen- 
tleman, “I set out on a fishing expedition from 
Edinburgh to Cramond. Returning homewards 
foot-sore by travel and dispirited by failure, I 
was overtaken by an empty post-chaise: and 
casting a wistful eye at the driver, I made a 
dash, and ensconced myself behind. I expect- 
ed of course, an effurt to dislodge me, and was 
not a little amazed to receive, instead, a be- 
nevolent smile of encouragement. I never for- 
got it. From that hour to this, I could not 
bear to ‘ whip behind, or allow another to do 
so, when I could prevent him. If I was ever 
tempted, that little incident rose at once to my 
mind, and arrested me ina moment. I never 
saw the man before or since. I know not even 
hisname. We never exchanged a word. It 
all passed in dumb show; but this small act 
of kindness has enabled him, unconsciously on 
his part, to exercise an influence on my whole 
after life.” 

——_~—_—_ 


THE GOOSE AND THE COLT. 


A poor goose had been cruelly plucked alive 
of all his feathers, that he might satisfy the 
avarice of his master, who could get money 
for them. A young colt seeing the goose in 
this state, laughed heartily at her, and derided 
her. A little while after, the goose met the 
colt again, when he had been deprived by his 
master of his ears and tail. Oh,” said the 
goose, “ whose turn is it to laugh now? My 
feathers are growing again, but you will never 
more have your ears and your tail.” 

Some children will laugh if they see a poor 
or deformed person; but we should never 
laugh at the misfortunes of others, for we know 
not how soon far worse may befall ourselves. 

Let us then be kind to the lame, the deaf, 
the dumb, and the blind ; and if it should please 
Almighty God to permit us, at any time, to 
have to endure the like misfortunes, we may 
hope that we shall not be mocked at, but re- 
ceive the same compassion that we have shown 
to others. 

—————_—_ 


TO-DAY. 


It is the golden fruit which hangs within my 
reach, I may pluck it, and secure its blessings: 
I may neglect it, and lose those blessings. It 
has duties which cannot be done to-morrow, 
and privileges which never will be found in 
the future. The wise man will not leave until 
to-morrow what he can do to-day, but will im- 
prove the present opportunity. If he has a 
soul to save, a heaven to gain, a race to run, a 
crown to win, he will make the most of the pres- 
ent moment. “To-day,” will be his motto. 
“ To-day,” will his effort be put forth; and 
if possible, his success will be secured to-day. 
Yesterday is gone, bearing with it all its joys 
and griets; to-morrow has not yetcome: may 
nevercome. ‘'o-day | have—to-day I will im- 
prove.—/Vatchman and Reflector. 

—_——@~——— 


THE EFFECTS OF HEAT. 


A native of Europe, remarks Dr. Arnott, 
views with surprise the effects of heat in equa- 
torial regions. Sealing wax, he finds will not 
retain the impression of a seal: butter be- 
comes oil; a tallow candle must be poured 
into a lamp;if he attempts to pour ether from 
a bottle, it disappears in vapor. Oak and fir- 
trees transplanted to the torrid zone, sink into 
insignificance; wool-clad. animals lose their 
covering, or exhibit only thin silky hair; and 
the bull-dog in a few months, becomes almost 
naked, and is deprived of his native spirit and 
courage. 

> 


A YOUTHFUL SUFFERER. 


Lucas F., son of Rev. Amos Babcock, died 
in Holland, Mass., on the 8th inst., aged 22 
years. For nearly five years the deceased lay 
without being moved an inch, or a change of 
clothes being made. This could not be done 
without putting him in the greatest agony, and, 
in the opinion of about twenty physicians, who 
were consulted, without causing death. The 
original cause of his painful condition, was 
probably the shock occasioned by his making a 
misstep or slide, on the brink of a precipice, 
where nothing but a small twig or bush saved 
him from instant destruction.—Courier. 

oo os 


Hore on, hope ever, the darkest time of night 





is just before the dawn. 





DANGER OF PLAY]! G WITH FIRE-ARMS. 


The danger of sporting with fire-arms, cannot 
be too strongly impressed upon the minds of 
the young. Our advice to our readers is, to 
let them alone altogether. Frederick Goodale, 
a _ member of Mr. White’s school, Amherst, 
Mass., a lad of seventeen, on Saturday, the 
12th, having a rifle in his hand loaded witha 
ball, in sport placed the muzzle under his chin, 
and said to another youth present, “See how 
easy a man could kill himself;” at the same 
time placing his foot against the hammer, 
pushing it back until it had nearly cocked, when 
his foot slipping, the hammer fell upon the cap, 
and the rifle discharged. ‘The chin was entire- 
ly blown away, and the ball passed out through 
the back of his head. 


—p—_—_ 


FRANKLIN’S FAMILY. 


Dr. Franklin’s father had seventeen children. 
He was the fifteenth. He says in his autobio- 
graphy, that his father died at the age of eighty 
nine, and his mother at the age of eighty-five, 
and that neither was ever known to have any 
sickness except that of which they died. 

—_—_—_———__—_ 


DONT WASTE. 


Waste nothing! A crum of bread may keep 
life in a starving bird. A large and usefu! 
volume has all been written with one quill from 
the wing ofa goose: and an inch or two of pa- 
per has served for a despatch to save an army 
from falling into the power of the enemy. Waste 
nothing. “Gather up the fragments that re- 
main, that nothing be lost.” 

———.>—__—_ 


Farru.—What I admire in Columbus, says 
Torgot, ‘is not his having discovered a world, 
but his having gone to search for it on the faith 
of an opinion. 

a 

A childseven years old, deliberately drown- 
ed itself, at Newark, England, because it had 
been severely whipped. 








Poetry. ‘ 





THE LITTLE BOY TO MIS MOTHER. 

On the occasion of the first Snow Storm. Writ- 
ten for the Olive Branch, by Mrs. M. A. 
Denison. ‘ 

Where is my sled, mother, where is my sled? 

Oh! I remember now, out in the shed; , 

See what a fine storm, the snow how it flies, 

Like tiny feather plumes right fromthe skies ; 

Oh, forthe coasting ! what times there will be: 

Oh, for the skating! that most pleases me. 





Now how I wonder, that old man could say, 

“ Alack! ’tis winter”—that I met to-day. 
How tight he buttoned his coat, worn and old, 
Dear, how he shivered and shook with the cold ; 
Here was I, mother, my cheeks glowing red, 
Warmas [ could be, from tggsto the head. 


But I suppose that the old man is poor, a 
Feeble and sickly he is, I amsure, & 
Andif I ever grow aged and gray, 

I too, dear mother, may say, “ lack-a-day ;” 
Ah! how I wish I had plenty of gold; 

They should not suffer, the poor and the old. 


Hurry, sis Jane, and I’ll drag you toschool, 
You be the passenger, I’ll be the mule ; 
Here are your reins, and a whip, if I prove 
Obstinate, tricky, reluctant to move: 
Good bye, dear mother, you’ll see me come 
back 
Stage-driver fashion, with Jane in my hack. 
THE BLOSSOMS. 
“ How fast those pretty blossoms fall 
From off our favorite tree ! 


I thought you told me that they all 
Would soon young apples be.” 


“And so, my dear, 1 hoped they would, 
Before this morning’s rain, 

But ah, the wind is fierce and rude, 
And all my hopes were vain. 


“Tis thus from life’s fair tree, my child, 
Young blossoms fall away ; 

With hopeful promise once they smiled, 
Now wither and decay. 


“ And oh, how oft the vows of youth 
Untimely droop and die, 

And blighted buds of love and truth 
Around our footsteps lie. 


If length of days perchance be ours, 
Let truth our thoughts engage, 
That so youth’s budding beauteous flowers 
May bring forth fruit in age.” 
[Youth’s Penny Gazette. 





THE DEPARTED YEAR. 
The year 
Has gone, and with it many a blessed throng 
Of happy dreams. Its mark is on the brow, 
Its shadow in each heart. In its swift course 
It waved its sceptre o’er the beautiful ; 
Andthey are not. It laid its pallid hand 


Upon the strong man; and the haughty form 
js fallen, and the flashing eye is dim, 

It trod the hall of revelry where thronged 
The bright and joyous; and the tearful wail 
Of stricken ones is heard where erst the song 
And reckless shout resounded. 


ANON. 
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